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IF   THIS    BE   LIFE 


F  this  be  life  — 

To  squelch  in  gum  boots  through  the  nauseous  ooze 

That  reeks  of  death 

While  rain  incessant  soaks  into  the  very  soul; 

To  watch  the  horses  stand  dejected,  cold, 

'Neath  shelters  that  were  insult  to  erect; 

To  strafe  the  drivers  for  a  rusty  spur 

Or  harness  whose  eternal  cleaning  is  a  tragedy; 

To  have  to  strafe  for  such  as  this 

When  rain  drips  on  them  as  they  sleep  uneasy, 

Huddled  lousy  'neath  a  blanket  rough  and  thin 

In  barns  and  biwies  that  at  home  a  tramp  would 
spit  upon. 

After  being  chased  by  N.  C.  O.'s  from  hour  to 
hour 

Through  an  eighteen-hour  day  that's  worth  a  bob, 

Up  to  their  knees  in  filth ; 

To  have  to  shut  one's  heart  against  their  misery 

And  chase  the  N.C.O.'s  to  chase  the  men 

For  King  and  Country's  sake; 

Chased  oneself  by  Army  Forms  from  Staff  Head- 
quarters 
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IF  THIS  BE  LIFE 

Who  demand  one's  date  of  birth  and  tattoo  marks 
And  whether  one  is  Jew  or  Christian,  and,  if  Jew, 
Why  one's  ration  for  the  morning  meal  is  bacon  — 
A  certain  method  this  of  killing  Huns! 
To  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Indent  Book 
And  perjure  one's  immortal  soul  on  every  page 
Or  else  get  nothing,  and  a  reprimand  for  getting  it. 
For  being  insufficiently  a  liar  and  therefore  ineffi- 
cient at  the  job; 
To  rise  each  morning  with  the  certainty  of  months 

of  this 
Unless  one  meets  the  shell  that  stops  it  all  — 
If  this  be  Life,  —  then  give  me  Death,  O  God ! 

If  this  be  Life  — 

To  have  to  give  one's  manhood  at  a  time 

When  every  hour  is  worth  far  more  than  Inca's  gold, 

To  have  to  leave  dream-castles  in  the  making 

And  chuck  career  and  prospects  to  the  winds, 

Leaving  unfilled  one's  hopes  of  children 

With  the  woman  who'll  go  lonely  through  the  years; 

Throwing  overboard  one's  very  Deity 

Whose  face  seems  smudged  by  smoke  of  all  this 

Progress; 
To  scan  the  lists  and  every  day  meet  names  of  pals 
Destroyed  and  wasted  by  this  game  of  fools; 
To  have  to  stand  beneath  the  stars 
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And  hear  the  rumble  sempiternal  of  the  guns  that 

belch  release 
And  ask  Him  what  it's  for,  and  why,  and  get  no 

answer; 
To  eat  and  wash  indifferently  through  months  and 

years  of  it 
And  try  to  stop  one's  brain  from  questioning 
And  change  it  to  a  lump  of  mud  — 
If  this  be  Life,  then  give  me  Death,  O  God! 

Armentidres,  September,  191 7. 
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CONFESSION 

X  HE  Army  doesn't  know  it,  that  I'm  not  a  fight- 
ing man. 
They've  made  me  put  a  crown  up  to  command 

both  gun  and  man, 
But  God  above  who  knows  each  man  that  leaves 

the  mother's  womb 
Knows  I've  never  hankered  for  a  wayside  hero's 

tomb. 
He  knows  the  secret  of  my  soul:  that  every  hour 

of  war 
Makes  me  hate  this  soldiering  every  hour  more 

and  more. 
He  knows  my  thoughts  go  flying  every  time  I  give 

them  rein 
To  those  I  love  in  England  whom  I  pray  to  see 

again. 
I  stand  confessed  a  dreamer,  whose  dreams  are 

all  ahead, 
And  here  I  am  a  Major,  with  a  battery  to  be  led  I 
In  a  day  or  two,  we're  moving,  back  into  the  line, 
Six  guns,  two  hundred  men,  and  all  that  mine. 
I  know  the  sort  of  life  we'll  lead,  the  things  we've 

got  to  face 
And  so  tonight  I  ask,  Oh  God,  that  you  will  give 

me  grace 
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To  lead  them  well  and  truly  and  put  my  dreams 

aside, 
To  keep  my  brain  on  to  its  task  and  so  make  war 

my  pride 
And  help  me  keep  my  men  all  safe,  every  single  one, 
That  all  the  mothers  back  at  home  may  each  one 

see  her  son. 
And  when  I've  done  my  bit  at  last  and  dreams 

come  back  to  me 
Let  them  change  with  speed  Oh  Lord 
To  reality! 

Poix,  December,  191 7. 
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BLUEBOTTLES 


BLUEBOTTLES  sharing  a  ghastly  feast  — 
A  Boche  and  a  Tommy  a  yard  apart 
Facing  respectively  west  and  east 
Unburied  these  last  three  days. 
They  marked  the  position  for  fire  of  my  guns 
On  the  edge  of  a  field  of  maize. 
Two  ignorant  pawns  in  a  game  of  bluff, 
Each  had  been  told  by  a  different  king 
He  was  fighting  for  Honor  and  God  and  stuff, 
And  they  gave  each  a  rifle  and  sent  him  out.  .  . 
Bluebottles  sharing  a  ghastly  feast. 

The  same  fine  tale  was  told  to  me 

Of  country  and  king  and  God; 

But  the  country  has  cut  out  the  tongue  of  truth 

And  gives  ear  to  the  voice  of  desire. 

The  king's  the  king  and  it's  not  his  fault 

If  they  trample  ideals  in  the  mire. 

And  God,  well  we  talk  quite  a  lot  about  him 

But  we  bomb  the  Red  Cross  just  the  same. 

And  whatever  I  think  of  the  why  of  it  all 

We  do  an  advance  tonight  in  the  haze 

Another  step  on  the  road  of  doubt 

To  the  edge  of  that  field  of  maize. 

And  the  only  thing  that  I've  really  learnt 
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In  these  four  long  groping  years 
Is  that  those  two  who  lie  festering  there 
With  a  smell  that  reeks  of  the  Pit 
Are  waiting  for  me  where  the  answer  is. 
Bluebottles  sharing  a  ghastly  feast! 
Morlancourt,  August  14,  1918. 
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WHAT   COMES   NEXT? 

HE  guns  have  stopped. 
From  stinking  cracks  strange  creatures  come, 
Dazed  by  the  silence,  no  rifles  in  their  hands. 
To  salve  their  dead. 
Across  the  piteous  space  between, 
Torn  and  twisted  like  the  wasted  slain, 
They  look  upon  each  other's  faces  wonderingly. 
"So    you've    stuck    it    too?  —  and    what    comes 

next?  .  .  . 
The  guns  have  stopped!" 
But  when  their  dead  are  shovelled  underground 
The  brain  that  discriminates  these  words  and  their 

meaning. 
The  eye  of  perspective  that  looks  down  the  vistas 

of  hell. 
Slowly  they  turn  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and 

betrayal 
Which  bred  them  to  kill  and  be  killed. 
What  comes  next? 
The  guns  —  have  they  stopped? 

BeaulieUj  October,  1918. 
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PEOPLE   PASSING 

X^  AT  soft  men  who  smell  of  brass  in  influence 
And  who,  from  cars  that  speed  them  well  behind 

the  line, 
Exude  a  stream  of  words  re-spit  and  polish 
That  make  one  cry  aloud  to  God  for  patience 
To  support  inanity  that  steeps  one's  soul  in  gall. 
Down  there  where  never  a  five-nine  is,  gas  shells  a 

quantity  unknown, 
They  sit  in  adipose  extremity 
Doing  their  all  to  help  to  end  the  war 
And  strafe  the  reeking  Tommy  and  his  subaltern 
Who  spend  their  days  in  grouse,  slime  and  sterility, 
Away  from  all  that's  soft  and  clean  and  sweet; 
But  who  produce  the  photographs  of  womankind 
And  loose  a  breath  that's  half  a  prayer,  half  curse, 
That  they  must  fight  those  ruddy  guns  of  theirs 
While  fat  soft  men  who  smell  of  brass  and  influence 
Get  all  the  leave  that's  going.  .  .  . 

Women!  —  God  be  praised  who  gave  us  women 
Such  as  wait  and  pray,  and  write  to  us  from  home; 
Who  know  that  pains  of  childbirth  are  as  nothing 
To  child-giving  to  King  and  Country, 
To  the  daily,  hourly  agony  endured  for  him  "out 
there" 
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In  that  unimaginable  place,  the  western  front. 

Theirs  is  the  irk  of  petty  duties,  theirs  the  insig- 
nificance of  carrying  on 

While  him  they  love,  and  gave,  may  any  moment 
meet  eternity. 

.  .  .  Breakfast.  To  face  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded, 

(Mary,  keep  him  through  another  night!) 

To  see  the  cook  and  order  meat  from  butchers, 

(Today  the  gunners  dead  were  forty-five) 

On  to  the  chit-chat  of  the  hospital 

Where  bandages  are  made  by  V.  A.  D.'s, 

(Will  this  one  that  my  fingers  fold  enwrap  him?) 

.   .   .  And  then  they  send  us  socks  and  pipes 

And  letters  in  which  their  mind's  travail  and  nightly 
loneliness 

Are  hidden  deep  in  merry  words  — 

And  at  our  dug-out  window  made  of  biscuit  tins 

We  snatch  the  latest  Vie  Parisienne 

And  stare  unseeing  at  its  nakedness, 

Breaking  our  hearts, 

While  fat  soft  men  who  smell  of  brass  and  influence 

Get  all  the  leave  that's  going.  .  .  . 

And  in  this  war  of  ours  that  knows  no  ending 
Save  to  those  who  stop  a  whizz-bang  or  get  gassed 
We  sit  tight  while  others  pass, 
[28] 
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Serving  our  guns  with  all  that  God  has  given  us 
Of  brain  and  sinew  and  that  stuff  called  pluck, 
Digging  pals  new-dead  from  smashed-in  dug-outs, 
Greeting  the  new  face  that  fills  the  vacancy 
As  one  more  merry  sportsman  in  the  game, 
Fearing  scabies  more  than  sixty-pounders.   .    .    . 
Can  you  wonder  if  we  curse  like  gunners 
While  fat  soft  men  who  smell  of  brass  and  influence 
Get  all  the  leave  that's  going? 
People  passing! 

Armentidres,  August,  191 7. 
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N  other  days  I  know  dear  Lord 
I  often  gave  you  pain,  — 
Youth's  selfishness  is  cruel 
But  I'm  older  now  and  sane. 
Perspective  is  a  gift  acquired 
Only  in  this  death  and  dirt, — 
So  I  ask  your  pardon.  Lord, 
For  every  smallest  hurt. 
Tonight  my  job's  a  special  one, 
Liaison  with  Brigade, 
And  I'm  sitting  in  a  tent  alone 
Beside  a  much-strafed  glade. 
I've  nothing  to  read  and  nothing  to  do 
But  smoke  and  wait  for  the  phone, 
So  I  thought  I'd  make  a  prayer  to  you 
By  candle-light  all  on  my  own. 

To  start  with,  then,  I  don't  want  to  die 

But  if  it's  your  will  I  should 

Well,  I  take  it  it's  part  of  the  Great  Big  Plan 

You  made  for  our  ultimate  good. 

But  for  all  the  agony  suffered  at  home 

Every  hour  of  these  four  long  years, 

For  the  moment's  joy  they've  known  on  my  leave, 

Bitter-sweet  it's  brought  their  tears, — 
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For  all  their  love  thus  cut  in  half, 

For  all  that  I've  left  behind, 

For  all  the  things  that  I've  never  done 

And  those  that  I  had  in  mind, 

For  all  the  music  and  beauty  of  life, 

The  cleanness  I  made  an  ideal, 

For  the  two  soft  arms  to  hold  me  tight, 

The  lips  that  I  never  shall  feel, 

For  the  children  of  ours  who'll  never  be  born, 

Oh,  I  pray  you  be  merciful.  Lord! 

For  any  help  I've  been  to  my  men 

In  this  lonely  filth  and  slime, 

For  all  the  working  against  the  grain  — 

And  it's  been  an  uphill  climb  — 

For  the  living  death  that  we've  been  through  here 

In  trying  to  do  our  job. 

For  the  times  I've  shot  out  a  soldier's  oath 

To  stop  an  unsoldierly  sob, 

For  what  little  I've  done  if  anything 

In  making  a  battery. 

For  all  the  terror  in  my  heart 

That  I've  never  let  them  see. 

If  you  count  such  as  these  on  the  Judgment  day 

Oh,  I  pray  you  be  merciful,  Lord! 

Hangard  Wood,  April,  1918. 
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TO   ENGLAND 

JL  OU  asked  us  if  we'd  fight  in  nineteen-fourteen 
To  save  you,  king  and  country,  from  the  Hun. 
We  said  we  would,  you  sat  and  watched  us  do  it, 
And  now,  thank  God,  the  job  is  nearly  done. 
You've  given  us  a  lot  of  decorations 
And  told  us  that  we're  heroes  one  and  all, 
But  now  we've  put  Fritz  for  you  where  you  want 

him 
Let's  be  honest  with  each  other  once  for  all. 
You've  treated  all  the  women  who  came  forward 
With  contempt  that  showed  your  unintelligence. 
You've  muddled  through  and  suffered  damn  fools 

gladly 
And  your  method  with  all  strikers  is  immense. 
You've  paid  us  like  a  gang  of  jobbing  gardeners 
And  taken  income  tax  on  top  of  that. 
You've    reverted    us   back    from    Major    to    sub- 
altern 
When  Fritz  has  knocked  us  bleeding  off  the  mat. 
Round  the  table  at  Versailles  you've  got  your  tails 

up. 
You're  underlining  things  in  ink  that's  red 
But  don't  forget  you've  only  earned  the  right  to 
By  reason  of  the  miles  and  miles  of  dead. 
It's  changed  our  point  of  view  more  than  a  little. 
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We've  watched  you  while  you  watched  us  at  our 

job. 
We  love  you  still  —  but  think  you're  pretty  rotten. 
Your  morals  are  enough  to  make  one  sob. 
The  Cabinet  wants  flushing  and  the  Commons 
Are  commoner  than  anything  on  earth. 
The  Church  is  more  extinct  than  any  dodo, 
While  medicine  is  only  food  for  mirth. 
The  Public  Schools  and  Varsities  are  hopeless. 
Their  education  isn't  worth  a  curse. 
The  Labour  Leader's  honesty's  proverbial, 
While  the  Press  if  anything  is  even  worse. 
That's  what  you've  shown  yourself  to  us  these  four 

years 
And  we've  looked  at  you  in  pain  and  held  our  breath, 
Hoping  that  you'd  wake,  come  to  your  senses. 
And  show  us  that  you're  worth  this  living  death. 
For  you  we  chucked  career,  love  and  ambition 
And  set  our  hands  right  firmly  to  the  plough.  .  .  . 
Won't  you  pull  yourself  together,  England, 
And  give  us  back  our  faith  in  you  from  now? 

Provin,  November  ii,  1918. 
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WAS  a  maiden 
Just  seventeen  and  full  of  dreams. 
Flowers  smelled  sweet  in  the  sunshine. 
A  song  was  in  my  heart  all  day 
And  laughter  in  my  eyes. 
In  my  room  was  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
And  she  seemed  to  smile  when  I  prayed  shyly 
For  a  fine  lover's  kiss  upon  my  untouched  lips.  .  .  . 
The   Boches   came   and   people   ran   about   and 

screamed. 
They    seized    me    and    terrible    hands    tore    my 

clothes.  .  .  . 
Oh  Virgin  Mother  was  that  the  meaning  of  your 

smile? 
My  father  and  mother  were  brought  to  see  me 
Naked  in  the  village  street 
While  men  crushed  my  lips, 
And  God  would  not  let  me  die  when  they  defiled  me 
There  in  the  street.  .   .  . 
Is  there  a  God?    I  don't  think  so  any  more. 
I  am  a  mother  ...  He  tugs  at  my  breast,  savagely, 
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Yes,  it's  very  chic,  my  apartment. 

It  was  good  luck  to  meet  mon  petit  Colonel 

And  get  out  of  the  brasseries. 

Si  fatiguantes,  and  the  smell  of  beer  —  pah! 

He  used  to  beat  me  when  he  was  drunk. 

But  he  was  killed  in  '14,  le  pauvre  vieux! .   .  . 

The  Boches?    Mais  pourquoi  pas? 

One  must  live,  and  they  pay  well. 

I  have  saved  quite  a  lot  during  this  terrible  war. 

This  diamond?  —  Ah,  Carl  gave  me  this. 

A  generous  fool! 

I  was  sorry  quite  when  your  cannons  came. 

You  are  such  terrible  fighters,  you  English, 

But  you  make  love,  —  just  like  all  the  others. 

Tell  me,  the  Americans  are  coming  here,  is  it  not? 

They  spit,  but  they  are  very  rich,  no? 

You  think  they  will  like  me? .  .  . 

No.    You  mustn't  kiss  me  there! 


Paris,  November  29, 1918. 
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E'VE  travelled  the  road  of  decay  and  death 
Of  women  raped  by  a  hundred  Huns, 
Of  babes  impaled  who've  scarce  drawn  breath, 
Of  girls  made  mad  and  naked  nuns. 
Four  years  and  a  half  along  that  road 
Inch  by  inch  through  the  slime  of  war, 
Reaping  the  crop  our  fathers  sowed, 
Chained  hand  and  foot  to  the  galley's  oar. 
We've  given  our  limbs,  our  youth,  our  life 
For  the  sake  of  a  great  ideal. 
We've  always  played  straight  in  the  dirtiest  strife 
Without  cursing  our  cards  in  the  deal. 

The  road  is  ended,  the  game  is  won. 
The  victors  have  wiped  the  blood  off  their  sword. 
The  great  ideal?  .  .  .  My  dear  old  son, 
Don't  talk  such  piffle.    You'll  make  me  bored. 
Listen,  George!    Cologne's  all  right! 
There's  stacks  of  fizz  and  the  girls  can  dance 
And  we  jazz  like  hell  every  single  night. 
It's  heaps  more  fun  than  it  was  in  France. 
Prisoners  dying  like  flies  you  say? 
Oh  give  it  a  rest!    We've  heard  that  bluff.  .  .  . 
There's  a  peach  who  lives  just  over  the  way, 
And  I  tell  you,  George,  she's  damned  hot  stuff  1 
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What's  that!   .    .    .  Venereal?  .    .    .  Damn  your 

cheek ! 
What  the  hell's  it  got  to  do  with  you? 
The  doctor  looks  at  her  once  a  week  .  .  . 
I'm  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  too! 

London,  March  lo,  191 9. 
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